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THE PRAYERBOOK FOR ALL TIMES 


PEOPLE whose religious formation is still elementary 
will be more self-centered even in its spiritual con- 
ceptions and in its devotional life. Whilst it remains 
intellectually unschooled, its expression of religious 
beliefs will be more on the side of the emotions and 

sense appeal. Human relationships and ideas will predominate in 
directing popular piety. This is as apparent in the Christian religion 
as it was in the Old Testament. Devotion to our Blessed Mother, 
for example, will satisfy the desires of the mentally simple soul 
more immediately than the sacramental worship centered in her 
Son. External popular forms of piety will attract wider attention 
and participation than the Mass and the more strictly liturgical 
offices. All this is quite human and it is referred to here, because it 
helps to explain the appeal of the psalms throughout the centuries 
and to no small degree their predominant use in the liturgy. 

Like oriental poetry in general, the psalms delight by their 
graphic picturesqueness and racy originality and simplicity. If 
they have lost in popularity, this was due to the fact that the 
difficulties which time has woven around text and content were 
scrutinized rather from the scholar’s approach, intellectually, than 
in the mood of their author; and thus — if we may quote a plain 
saying —-the baby was poured out with the bath. 


In dividing liturgical texts into various groups (the Gospel as 
the word of Christ; the lessons, the Church’s divinely inspired 
“Reader;’’ the texts formulated by the Church herself, e.g., ora- 
tions; and lastly the psalms), Dr. Pius Parsch says of the last 
group, the psalms: 


They are the human element. In them the spirit, the sentiments find 
expression. All the hope, the desires, the anxieties of the soul, the 
whole gamut of the feelings and emotions of the heart seek utterance. 
The word of Christ in the Gospel is a climax of but short duration; 
the Church’s instruction from holy Writ and through homilies de- 
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mands undivided attention; the tersely expressed prayer of the 
Church presupposes an accord of the soul. They all require prepara- 
tion, a sympathetic spiritual echo in the soul. This is provided by 
the psalter. The soul desires to ascend and descend, to exult and 
shout with joy, to weep and lament, to wonder and detest, to praise 
and to curse, until it finds the clarified expression in the collect, 
till it is mature enough to receive and assimilate the word of God.' 


The gradual maturing of the soul is, of course, much more the 
work of grace, earned by prayer, than it is of instruction. Yet 
much depends on the instructional procedure. Now the psalter 
affords both prayer and instruction. 

The psalms present a content that includes the fundamental 
doctrines of man’s relation to God. Their chief topic is man as 
creature and subject and servant and favorite of God. Hence we 
find expressed: undaunted confidence in God, complete surrender 
to God’s will, generous consecration to His service, trust in His 
mercy, grateful and childlike attachment to Him; hence yearning 
for' His presence, a true appreciation of divine justice and the con- 
stant desire to see it realized over against the wickedness and in- 
justice of the world. Therefore the sharp distinction between the 
just and the ungodly. The problem of evil and suffering finds an 
answer in language anticipating that of the New Testament the- 
ologian St. Paul. The evaluation of humility, so foreign to pagan 
literature and pedagogy, and the sense of contrition and repent- 
ance are surprisingly definite in the psalms. Man in his weakness as 
well as in his strength ever remains the image of God. Compare 
the Mosaic account of creation with Babylonian and Egyptian 
legends or with Greek mythology! And so the whole outlook on 
life. What a clear and simple philosophy of history there is laid 
down in the psalter! Sin is the catastrophic evil, man’s turning 
away from God is the source of darkness for man and nations, 
from which follow unbelief and immorality that cry to heaven 
for vengeance. Yet the all-merciful God shows a way out of the 
labyrinth into the city of God. (Cf. H. J. Radermacher, Psalmen 
und Liturgie, 1937.) 

No wonder that the psalms became the prayerbook of the Old 


Testament synagogue, were fit to be consecrated on the lips of | 


Christ Himself, and were destined to remain the most widely 
‘Jahr des Heiles, 1931, Introduction. 
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THE PRAYERBOOK 


used form of the Church’s prayer. We find that in the Old Testa- 
ment as well as in the New both the community and the individual 
made use of the psalter. The Gradual Psalms, for example, have 
their designation from the use made of them in festive processions 
and temple worship. The Hallel Psalms were recited at the family 
celebration of the Pasch. The apostles and early Christians con- 
tinued the hallowed custom of chanting psalms at their public 
gatherings or voiced their prayer in texts from the psalter at their 
private devotions. In fact, as the ecclesiastical writers of the first 
centuries bear witness, the Christians knew hardly any other form 
of spontaneous prayer. The farmer in the field, the craftsman in 
his workshop, the traveler on his journeys, all found an echo of 
their pious moods in the psalms. And the eulogies on the psalter 
by these same writers and holy Fathers illustrate how the intrin- 
sic beauty and merit of the inspired prayer-songs account for their 
popularity. 

How, then, did it come about that the use of the psalms has 
become obsolete, except in the official prayer of the Church? The 
history of the Church’s liturgy, or of Church life in general, will 
give the answer. As the Christian people withdrew themselves 
more and more from the altar and the choir they grew less accus- 
tomed to the Church's voice and less familiar with the canonical 
forms of prayer, until gradually the inspired texts seemed reserved 
to clergy and religious; and even among these —let us humbly 
admit it — the psalms no longer exercise the appeal and unction 
of earlier times. 


Did the psalms, therefore, lose their value for the Christian 
of our day? Are they destined to remain relegated to the Church’s 
official prayer in which the laity can have but a passive part? Are 
the psalms a lost treasure for our people? 


To answer these questions optimistically, it does not suffice 
to point out that the liturgical revival is bringing popular piety 
more in line with liturgical forms of worship, hence to closer par- 
ticipation in the official prayer-life. Nor is it sufficient to point to 
the publication in recent years of more easily intelligible versions 
of the psalter. There is great hope and satisfaction in both these 
movements to restore the lost treasure. However, until man, yea, 
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the everyday Catholic, returns to an all-out Christian conception 
of life, so that he can sense the voice of God in the universe; until 
man turns the ear of his heart away from the clang of machinery 
and the sirens of secular gratification, so that the spontaneous 
poetry of his soul can echo anew the hymns of adoration and 
praise nature unceasingly sends up to its Creator; until man, dis- 
illusioned of his proud self-sufficiency, bows with a child’s con- 
sciousness of sinfulness before the just Judge and merciful Father 
in heaven — until then all efforts to restore the psalms to the place 
they once held in popular devotion will be but artificial temporary 
stimuli to struggling human aspirations. The soul needs calm and 
rest. The heavenly dew of light and inspiration cannot descend 
on a soul caught up in a whirl of earthly and selfish interests, 
Man must live and feel with that Godward disposition that filled 
the souls of men that of old composed and sang and prayed the 
psalms. 


Indeed, there are intrinsic difficulties to be overcome and re- 
moved; and they are many. Even when textual obscurities have 
been to a great extent lessened by new versions of the psalter, the 
psalms remain of ancient oriental origin and texture. They were 
composed in the setting of Old Testament faith and revelation, 
thoroughly permeated with Messianic hope. Often the immediate 
occasion, be that war or exile, personal distress or joyous festivity, 
has so tinged their contents as to make the literal application im- 
possible. Here the proper aid and solution is to be found in the 
Church’s liturgy. 


The Church has christianized the psalms. Just as the New 
Testament lies hidden in the Old and the Old is made clear by the 
New (St. Augustine), so the Church of Christ is the fulfillment 
of the Old Dispensation, and the institutions and events of the Old 
find a parallel in the New. Type and antitype, figure and reality, 
prophecy and fulfillment, are so closely interwoven that the Chris- 
tian who is familiar with the mind of the Church cannot fail to 
sense the connections and spiritual meaning. The liturgy of the 
Church year annually brings out anew these mystical relationships, 
and what is over and above these verities is but the expression of 
sentiments common to the human soul “naturally Christian’”’ in 
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THE PRAYERBOOK 


all ages. Hence a little study of the use of the psalms in the Mass 
texts throughout the year, in the light of the seasonal readings of 
the breviary, will manifest the ultimate connections in meaning, 
because there the Old and the New blend into one. If we do find 
in the liturgy a frequent use of ‘‘accommodation” of the literal 
sense, i.e. a spiritual or mystical application of a passage apart from 
its original historical signification, we will not be confused, but 
rather overwhelmed by the fulness of meaning and spiritual light 
that floods the annual celebration of the Church’s mysteries, in 
which revelation and inspiration bud into full fruition. 

The individual member of the Church will thus become more 
deeply impressed with a feeling of solidarity, of the social unity 
of all members of the Church in Christ. The one hope in the 
Messias that was the Old Testament bond of faith and guarantee 
of salvation is become the vision of the incarnate Savior. The 
aged Simeon, on the threshold of the New Dispensation, ioyously 
exclaims: 


My eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all peoples; 

A light to the revelation of the Gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people Israel (Lk. 2:30ff.). 


How beautifully the inspired Psalmist had envisioned this glor- 
ious reality —- the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ — and 
has graphically portrayed the just pride of each member at his new 
dignity, is seen in that beautiful short Psalm 86. Jerusalem, capital 
of the chosen people, is become the city of God and spiritual centre 
of all nations converted to Christ. Jew and Gentile find there a 
common home and lasting citizenship. As St. Paul expresses it: 
“In one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether Jew 
or Gentile, whether bond or free’ (1 Cor. 12:13). Egyptians 
(Rahab) and Babylonians, Philistines, Tyrians and Ethiopians 
— representing the Gentile nations — are all gathered in the spir- 
itual Jerusalem, the Church, truly the foundation of the God of 
all. 


PsaLM 86. 


The Lord loveth His foundation upon the holy mountains, 
the gates of Sion more than all the tents of Jacob. 
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Glorious things are said of thee, O city of God!: 

“I will number Rahab and Babylon among those avowing Me; 

Behold, the Philistines and Tyre and the people of Ethiopia 
are gathered there!” 


Shall it not be said on Sion: “This man and that is born therein, 
And the Most High Himself hath founded her? 
In His book the Lord recordeth nations and princes who hail 
from there.” ; 
This is the joyous cry of all: “My dwelling is in thee!” oblige 
service 
many 
agains 
interes 
hund: 
result: 
Spirit: 
Come now, bless the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord, Laude 
Who stand in the house of the Lord, in the courts of the and tl 
house of our God; 
At night lift up your hands in the Sanctuary, and bless the Lord. unnot 
May the Lord bless thee from Sion, He who made heaven and An 
earth (Ps. 133). of dea 
BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. the C 
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Who approaches the recitation of the psalms with this assurance 
of privileged membership in the Mystical Body, conscious of spir- 
itual union with the whole Church, must feel uplifted by the 
very thought of the unceasing chant of the multitude praising God 
day and night. How naturally and spontaneously will he not then 
respond to the invitation of the Psalmist: } 
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A POLL ON THE BREVIARY 


T the Council of Trent on July 14, 1548, the papal legate, 
in a fit of petulance answered a petition for the reform 
of the breviary with the remark that neither clergy 
nor laity could make any complaint about the length 
of the office in choir for, said he, “the laity are not 

obliged to be there, and as for the clergy it is simply for divine 
service that they are there at all.’’ Like all generalizations it left 
many loopholes to antagonists, but it provides a useful yardstick 
against which to measure the signs of the times. It was particularly 
interesting to apply it to the signs of our own times, almost four 
hundred years after the original remark was uttered, when the 
results of the enquiry initiated by the French Dominican La Vie 
Spirituelle were published in January last year under the title 
Lauda Jerusalem Dominum. The French for enquiry is enquéte, 
and that word has too close a relationship to inquest for it to pass 
unnoticed. 


An inquest is what is held over a dead body to find the cause 
of death; it would be going too far to say that the praise of God by 
the Church is dead or dying, though many things in modern life 
are apt to give the impression that it is in mortal agony. On the 
contrary, the answers to the enquiry showed effectively enough 
that here was no dead thing that was being inquired about, but 
something very vital. Here and there, of course, there appeared 
symptoms of disease, sometimes serious, but the main impression 
to be gained was of surprising vitality. There was evidence of a 
new enthusiasm and a deep love for the office, all the more heart- 
ening that it was founded on a realistic approach, an understand- 
ing, in most cases, of what the divine office is, and the part it 
should play in the life of the Church. To have foretold such an 
attitude fifty or even twenty-five years ago would have seemed 
like postulating a miracle. 


What was most striking in that enquiry, to one layman at 
least, was the number, and the quality of the answers that came 
from the laity. I wouldn’t go all the way with the papal legate 
in his remark about the clergy. Nor even about the laity. All this 
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business of obligation leads inevitably to distinctions about what 
is or is not of obligation — ‘‘How much can I leave out, how 
little need I do, to avoid mortal sin’’ — and where that spirit is 
abroad there is little place for love. What is clear about the office 
is that it is the praise of God by the Church united to her Head, 
Christ the Lord, and all the faithful, the members of that Body, 
have their part in it. It is the priest’s privilege to offer it everyday, 
it is the layman’s privilege to join in as far as he can. (And it is 
true to say in parenthesis, too, that a layman has some rights in 
the matter, though nowadays he doesn’t always realize it; and 
that if he were told more of his privileges he might insist upon 
them to a greater degree). 


The laity who answered the questionnaire in La Vie Spirituelle 
had many interesting things to say. There was the time factor 
for instance, and how one man said all his office in the Paris sub- 
way, how another said the Little Office, save for Vespers and 
Compline of the breviary. And so on. And there were those who 
said Compline in French with their family after supper. About 
many of the replies I sensed — and this is only my own reaction 
for what it is worth — in the first place a great desire for joining 
in the Church’s daily song, the need of union with the Body of 
which the writers were members, a nostalgia for the public wor- 
ship of the Church, and a certain sorrow that it must perforce be 
done in the subway, in odd moments of the lunch hour, private 
mutterings in a corner that outraged their sense of common, com- 
munity prayer. 


And then in the second place there seemed to emerge a sort of 
malaise. It was not the time difficulty, nor the general language 
difficulty; it was rather that, to put it bluntly, the prayer of the 
Church did not turn out in practice all that it has been cracked 
up to be. Many who said the Little Office found it monotonous 
by its very unchanging nature; those who had time for the 
breviary, or part of it, found it loaded with unnecessary compli- 
cations and unnecessary elements, feasts which meant nothing 
to them, seasons of the year obscured for no real reason that they 
could understand. Some of these complaints and others too could 
be found in the replies from clergy and religious. 
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A BREVIARY POLL 


Some laymen had made up an office of their own, on the plan 
of the divine office, simpler, and to them more satisfying. If one 
knows anything of the history of the breviary and the history of 
Christian public worship it is a great temptation to do this. And 
examples of the past come easily to mind. 


There was the breviary composed by Cardinal Quinones, though 
that one was approved by the pope for private use. But it was not 
long before it was used by some cathedral chapters (in Spain for 
example) because it was so short, in direct disobedience to the 
papal directions. In theory it was an ideal book. A short office, no 
complications. It provided a Matins with three psalms and three 
lessons — no versicles, little chapters, responsories. The psalms 
were arranged in such fashion that proper psalms were never said 
on a particular feast. If Christmas day fell on Friday it had the 
Friday psalms, which were also said on Good Friday or any other 
Friday whether it was fast or festival. Of the three lessons the 
first was taken from the Old Testament, the second from the 
New, and the third was from a homily of the Fathers or was the 
legend of a saint. St. Francis Xavier had permission to use this 
breviary, though he never took advantage of the permission, ex- 
cept in so far as to mention in a letter than any priest who joined 
him in his missionary endeavors would have a like privilege. 
(Whether he got any helpers in this way does not appear.) 


Then there was Colbert, the French minister. He made up a 
breviary on much the same lines as Quinones, for his own private 
use, but being a man of means and influence he was able to afford 
to get it printed. It is an exceedingly rare book, but a copy may 
be seen in the National Library in Paris, and the Henry Bradshaw 
Society have done a reprint. Colbert's breviary suffers from a 
radical defect —- that does not apply to Quinones, for his version 
of the office had, at least for the time, the approval of the Church 
— it was Colbert’s not the Church’s prayer. It was made up of 
the same elements, of course, and had much to recommend it on 
that score, but it lacked the official character that would make it 
the prayer of the Body of Christ. In this it shared with the various 
adaptations mentionel by the laymen who wrote for La Vie Spir- 
ituelle. 
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If in this case there seemed to be some demand for an exclusively 
laymen’s office the fact of such a demand shows also a great mis- 
understanding of the intrinsic nature of the office. For the office is 
the prayer of the Christian people; the priest has his part as presi- 
dent of the assembly, but the faithful have their part too. If the 
prayer of the priest and the layman is to be different, how can one 
preside over, the other take part in what is not his? 


If adaptations, reforms should come, however sweeping and 
radical they may be, they cannot alter the nature of the office. The 
first place will always be given to the psalms and the readings from 
Scripture. For so many centuries now the Church has insisted on 
two principles — realized in practice to a varying degree at different 
epochs — a weekly recitation of the psalter and an annual reading 
of the principal parts of the Bible. We can study, meditate on the 
Scriptures at home, but the Bible only comes alive in the Church, 
in her prayer, and to pray the Bible means to use it in the liturgy 
of the Church, the prayer of the Body of Christ, a reflection of the 
life of that Body as it is manifested in the liturgical year. 

There is no doubt that the whole question of the divine office 
in the Church of the twentieth century raises immense problems. 
Problems of language, problems of participation, the coordination 
of tradition and modern needs. Solution of such problems is not 
easy, nor the work of a day. The example of Quinones shows 
sufficiently clearly that it is not enough to sit down with a few 
books and a pencil in order to sketch out a satisfactory scheme 
for a modern office. Nor is it necessary to be hidebound by tradi- 


tion, to think that because things were done in a certain way in 


the third century, say, they must obviously be better for our own 
times than what is done in the twentieth. We have to do with a 
living thing, the prayer of the living Church, and all our difficulties 
can be solved not by a slavish following of what is old because it 
is old, but bearing tradition always in mind, by the right applica- 
tion of principles. 

The office is the prayer and praise of the Christian people. It 
must be such that all can take their part. It has an intimate con- 
nection with holy Mass — we cannot put the worship of the 
Church into watertight compartments. Public worship. These two 
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A BREVIARY POLL 


words sum up adequately enough the crying need for the restora- 
tion to our churches of something that is lacking in the greater 
number of them. The public prayer of the divine office which is 
missing from so many of them must be brought back. Perhaps 
one day it will be common enough to find, in great cathedrals 
as in little parish churches, not only on Sunday evenings, but on 
other great days of the year as well, the common offering by clergy 
and people together of the evening sacrifice of praise and prayer. 
It is what Pius XII calls for in the Mediator Dei. Perhaps one day 
we shall see a generation of Catholics who are not, for the most 
part, ignorant of the psalms and hymns of the Church, when the 
seasons of the year will bring back to the general run of the faith- 
ful reminders of much loved hymns and canticles. All this seems 
utopian enough nowadays. 

Yet a beginning has been made. The inquiry by the Vie Spirit- 
uelle was extremely useful, for it enables us to see where we are. 
These few notes on it have been concerned almost entirely with 
part of the laity’s reaction to it. The answers by priests and relig- 
ious may be summarized perhaps in a future article. But it may be 
added here that it is true by and large that all the contributors, 
clerical or lay, were concerned about the meaning of the office, 
that it should be a reality, that the Hours, prayer and praise for 
the different periods of the day, should be a rhythm running 
through the day, infusing prayer into its parts; that the more its 
celebration conforms to its nature, public prayer, the greater will 
be its efficacy, the wider its propagation among the laity. But that 
progress will not be achieved if the prayer of the Church is not 
explained as well as practised. As Pére Bouyer pointed out (see 
O. F., XXI, No. 4, p. 155) it is a whole culture that we lack now- 
adays: it is our Christian culture that we have lost. It must be 
given back to the faithful. 

One correspondent to the Vie Spirituelle wrote: 


There are two things that worry me, and indeed scandalize me, con- 
cerning priests and the breviary. The first is the great gulf between 
the priest’s breviary and his preaching. . . . It seems to me that 
normally the prayer of the breviary should be the nourishment of 
the priest’s spiritual life, and by means of this the nourishment of 
the spiritual life of the faithful of the parish. So often there is com- 
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plete separation between the prayer of the Church and prayer in 
the parish. I am not very learned in liturgy . . . but it seems to me 
that when the Church tells us that one feast is more important 
than another it is not an administrative, rubrical direction merely, 
but a method of instruction, enlightenment for both priest and 
people, and an orientation of their devotion. I have often noticed 
this phenomenon: the priest says the proper Mass of the day. He 
reads to himseif the corresponding office, but in his parish he organ- 
izes’sermons, afternoon or evening ceremonies without any connec- 
tion with the liturgy of the day. 

That happens in England as well as in France. A church I know 
in the West of England has Compline or Vespers sung on Sunday 
evenings, except on the first Sunday of the month when there is 
Holy Hour. Last year Easter Sunday fell on the first Sunday of 
the month. So in spirit we were taken back to Maundy Thursday 
evening again; and the evening of the feast of feasts was signalized 
by a penitential, sorrowful devotion, an effective dampener to 
any but the healthiest gaudium paschale. 


ROGER CAPEL 
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ARCHBISHOP MAR IVANIOS AND THE 
MALANKARA RITE 


HE recent visit to this country of Archbishop Mar Ivanios of 
Trivandrum, India, has focussed American Catholic attention 
upon one of the least known rites of Christendom — the 
Malankara Rite. It is the purpose of this article to describe 
some of the liturgical features of this Rite; but first we ought 
to say at least a word about the Archbishop and his life. 

In 1930, one of the outstanding prelates in the dissident Church, Arch- 
bishop Mar Ivanios Panikkar, entered the Catholic Church accompanied 
by one suffragan bishop, one priest and one layman. He was soon joined 
by his octogenarian parents, and eventually by two other bishops, over 
one hundred priests and almost sixty thousand faithful. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that he has often been termed the “Indian Newman.” 
When Mar Ivanios journeyed to Rome in 1932, he was most kindly 
received by Pope Pius XI, who with his own hands invested him with 
the pallium and confirmed him in his jurisdiction as chief prelate of the 
Malankara Rite, with his metropolitan see at Trivandrum. 


While still dissident, Mar Ivanios had been an outstanding figure among 
his people as a professor at the University of Calcutta, then as rector of 
the principal Jacobite seminary in India, and finally as founder and abbot 
of the religious institutes of monks and nuns named the Order of the 
Imitation of Christ. It was natural that he should be elected a bishop, 
and then made metropolitan. As metropolitan, Mar Ivanios presided over 
a synod of bishops to'whom he declared that their position was unten- 
able: Christ founded only one Church, and their own liturgy attests to 
the fact that the Bishop of Rome speaks with the voice of Peter, the 
Rock on which the Church is built. The bishops were very much im- 
pressed by his words and asked him to make enquiries about union with 
Rome. They asked for the retention of their Indianized Antiochene Lit- 
urgy and the continuance of their episcopal jurisdiction. The Holy See 
promised to grant this once it had established the validity of their sacra- 
ments. Nevertheless only one bishop joined with Mar Ivanios finally 
in entering the Catholic Church. The new Catholics lost all their proper- 
ty. It was legally invested in the Jacobite Church. This perhaps is the 
obstacle that prevented others from taking the final step. On the other 
hand, this complete renunciation of all material things made a great im- 
pression on the Christians of Malabar. Here, surely, was a reunion with 
Rome prompted only by theology and virtue. 


Since last fall Mar Ivanios has been in Canada and the United States, 
has met many American churchmen and has celebrated his holy Liturgy 
in numerous churches and chapels — particularly in schools, seminaries 
and convents. Wherever he goes, the venerable prelate makes a deep im- 
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pression upon his fellow Catholics of the Roman Rite by his ready com- 
mand of English, his shrewd insight into problems and conditions, his 
constantly manifested sense of humor, and his deep devotion to the 
traditions and ceremonies of his Rite. 

The Malankara Rite is very picturesque and abounds in Oriental sym- 
bolism. As Mar Ivanios explains it, the elaborate symbolism arose neces- 
sarily in order to represent graphically the main truths of faith to people 
who did not know how to read. One outstanding example of this symbol- 
ism is to be had in the multiple corporal of the Mass. First there is a 
large rectangle of red silk edged in gold. The red cloth represents the 
created universe; the gold border represents the invisible universe — 
particularly the angels who serve God in it. On the red corporal is spread 
a smaller rectangle of green silk, also edged in gold. This represents our 
earth — the most important planet in the universe, because it was the 
recipient of God’s self-revelation. The gold edge here represents the 
numerous guardian angels on the earth. Upon the green corporal is 
spread a smaller rectangle of white silk, also edged in gold. The white 
corporal represents the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ on earth, 
and again the gold edge represents the angels of the baptized Christians 
and those that watch over the Church. In the center of the white 
corporal is embroidered a red cross, symbolic of the actual church in 
which Christ is about to renew the Sacrifice of the Cross in the Mass. 
The multiple corporal served to warn the Indians against the errors of 
Hindu pantheism by showing the relation of the Church, the earth, and 
the universe to God, their Author. 

There are only two liturgical colors for the vestments — yellow or 
gold, and white. The white vestments are worn throughout the Easter 
season; otherwise yellow or gold are in use. The sacred vessels however 
and the bookstands have coverings of red silk, and the vestments them- 
selves are bordered with decorations of other colors. 

For Mass the priest first dons the alb over his cassock. Then he puts 
on an ornamental amice, which is pulled up over his head completely at 
parts of the Mass, such as the prostrations. The stole is unique in this that 
there is a dorsal pendant to it as long and as wide as the front. It thus 
resembles the large scapular worn by a Dominican or a Carmelite. The 
cincture is like that of the Byzantine Rite—a band of cloth matching 
the vestments. The cuffs are longer than the Byzantine ones, reaching 
up to the elbows. The chasuble is practically that of the early Church, 
and looks like a hoodless cope in back, while the front is gathered up 
over the arms like the Roman cappa magna. 

A bishop wears the pectoral cross over the chasuble, and has two epi- 
gonatia suspended from the cincture. (An epigonation is a square-shaped 
ornament measuring about six inches per side, and hangs suspended by 
chord or ribbons attached to one corner of the square. It is the stylized 
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MALANKARA RITE 


remnant of the sheath in which all nobles formerly carried their swords. 
It is a symbol of judgment and jurisdiction. Byzantine bishops wear such 
an epigonation at the right side. Other Eastern bishops also wear this 
ornament, as does the pope on some occasions. The Malankara Rite makes 
use of two of them.) The bishop’s headdress consists first of his con- 
stantly worn black skullcap ornamented with twelve small crosses (the 
twelve apostles) and a pendant cloth covering the back of the neck and 
ornamented with a large cross (that of Christ). Over this headdress he 
places the amice of red and gold. The “mitre” is shaped like an inverted 
onion, resembling the rococo church towers in Austria or the bulbous 
domes of Russia; it is made of golden yellow cloth and has three pendants 
or lappets. 


The crozier is a metal staff surmounted by two serpents facing each 
other. The Byzantine bishops have two twined serpents at the head of 
their croziers too, but they are facing a cross and are symbolical of the 
serpents that attacked the Israelites in the desert; the cross is a reminder 
that we too shall find salvation if we look to the cross as the wounded 
Israelites of old looked at the brazen serpent elevated on the cross by 
Moses. But the serpents on the Malankara crozier are not facing a cross; 
they are life-size, flat-headed, Indian cobras, with flashing eyes of red 
glass — also an imitation of nature. They represent the beginning and 
the end of the Bible: the serpent that tempted Eve in Genesis, and the 
serpent spoken of in the Apocalypse that was crushed under the heel of 
the second Eve — our Lady. They signify that the bishop is the official 
teacher and preacher and exponent in the Church of the whole of divine 
revelation. ; 

The Malankara Rite makes extensive use of incense even at a low 
Mass. In this it resembles most of the Eastern Rites. The servers attract 
the attention of the people by agitating ripidia that are edged with 
small bells. Ripidia are used in several Eastern Rites, e.g., by the Greeks; 
they are flat metal images of the winged heads of cherubim mounted on 
staves and carried in processions to show the presence of the invisible 
angels. The Malankara ripidia are completely round in shape; there is a 
raised image of a cherub on the metal disk; there is a small handle instead 
of a staff; the edge of the disk is fitted with many small bells of the 
jinglet variety. At solemn moments of the liturgy, such as the four 
solemn blessings, the elevation, the benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
the servers (two of them, each holding two ripidia) wave the disks up 
and down: the jingling sound thus made is quite pleasant. The fluttering 
motion is supposed to represent the flight of the angels as they come 
to adore. 

The thurible has four chains — also ornamented with jinglet bells — 
three to hold the bowl, and one to manipulate the cover. All blessings 
are given with a manual cross to which is attached a blood-red silk 
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cloth to show that although all blessings come to us through the cross, 
yet they do not have their origin in the cross itself, but in the precious 
blood of Christ which purchased for us redemption and all graces leading 
to it. Even the bread and wine before the consecration are blessed, not 
with the hand, but with the manual cross. 


The paten is a shallow dish, and has a cover surmounted with a small 
cross. The chalice has a similar cover. In addition to these sacred vessels, 
there is also a smaller dish which is filled with water for ablutions at 
Communion time. There is a small lance for the complicated rite of 
fraction, and a rather deep spoon for receiving the precious blood, for 
measuring the water mixed with wine in the rite of preparation, and for 
dipping out the precious blood for the tincture of the large Host. 


Communion is given to the faithful under one or under both species. 
In India, leavened bread is used; in America, Archbishop Mar Ivanios has 
been using unleavened hosts. First, Communion is given under the form 
of bread as in our rite. Then the species of wine is administered with 
the small golden spoon. As in the Byzantine Rite, this can be done very 
hygienically when the ceremony is performed correctly: the communicant 
must put his head back, open his mouth well, keep the tongue inside and 
flat. Then the spoon is simply inserted, turned over, and withdrawn 
again without touching lips, tongue or teeth. 


The holy Liturgy begins with the “Rite of Preparation.” In this it 
resembles most of the rites of Christendom, except the Roman. The 
preparation is not so long or complicated as in the Byzantine Rite. With 
appropriate texts and prayers altar breads are selected and placed in the 
paten —in no special order. The wine is poured into the chalice and 
several spoonfuls of water added; the chalice and paten are covered, 
first with the metal covers, and then with small red silk veils. 


The celebrant now descends from the altar, and performs the first of 
the three prostrations that occur during the Mass. He pulls the amice 
up over his head, and down over his forehead, covering his eyes (as Moses 
once did in the presence of God), and bows his head to the ground as he 
prays for the graee to offer the holy Sacrifice worthily. 


Rising and ascending the steps, he picks up the paten in his right 
hand and the chalice in his left, puts the right arm over the left in the 
form of a cross, and recites the intention for which he is celebrating 
the Mass. Mention is made of the primary intention (that of the one 
giving the stipend), and of the secondary intentions (the priest’s rela- 
tives, friends, spiritual subjects). He reposes the sacred vessels on the 
altar and covers them finally with a large white silk veil, called the 
cloud, on which there is an ornamental representation of the Holy Ghost 
in the form of a dove. The cloud is ceremonially censed before and after 
it is placed on the gifts. 
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MALANKARA RITE 


The Mass of the Catechumens begins with the incensation of the altar, 
of the table on which the sacred Scriptures are kept, and finally of the 
people. The Trisagion, with the Antiochene interpolations (e.g., “Holy 
are Thou, O Immortal, who wast crucified for us”) is sung three times 
and is directed to Christ. The text of the inserted phrase changes accord- 
ing to the season or feast of the liturgical year. 

The lessons are now read by a lector, one from the Acts or the Cath- 
olic Epistles, and another from the Epistles of St. Paul. There is a pro- 
cession to the table of the Scriptures to get the Gospel book. Lighted 
candles, incense and the tinkling ripidia grace the procession. The book is 
censed and the priest sings the Gospel. He carries the book back to the 
table of the Scriptures, while the people sing versicles of praise. 

Next follows the solemn adoration of the blessed Trinity. It is external- 
ized in a special blessing of the incense. After putting incense in the 
thurible, the priest takes hold of one of the thurible’s chains, blesses it 
with the manual cross and says or sings—— as the ministers tinkle the 
ripidia — “Holy is the Holy Father.” The people respond “Amen.” The 
priest then grasps two of the chains, symbolizing the two natures united 
in the one Person of Christ, blesses them, and sings “Holy is the Holy 
Son.” Again the people answer “Amen.” Holding the fourth chain, and 
blessing it, the priest now sings “Holy is the living Holy Spirit, who 
halloweth the incense of the sinner. His servant, sparing and having mercy 
on our souls, . . . and the souls of all the faithful departed, children of 
the holy Church, in both worlds, forever and ever.” The people a third 
time answer “Amen.” And again the altar, the table of the Scriptures, 
the sacred ministers ahd the people are censed. 

The people now sing the Creed together; the deacon goes down through 
the church incensing the people and signalling all catechumens and un- 
worthy persons to leave. This concludes the Mass of the Catechumens. 

The celebrant begins the Mass of the Faithful by washing his fingers. 
He then turns to the people, stretches out his hands, and says a formula 
much like our “Orate fratres” asking for their prayers. Thereupon he 
pulls the amice up over his head again and prostrates before the altar, 
renewing his intentions for the Mass. Rising, he ascends the steps and 
imparts the Kiss of Peace, which in the Malankara Rite is given simply 
by touching the palm of the hand. After all the people have thus passed 
on the pax to their neighbors, there follows the Prayer of the Inclination 
as all bow low before the Lord; the cloud (large outer veil over the 
sacred vessels) is lifted up and fluttered, and then the priest gives the 
first of the four solemn ritual blessings of the Mass. This is done, of course, 
with the manual cross. At a pontifical Mass, the blessing is performed 
with additional ceremony. 

The preface is introduced with formulas expressing “Sursum corda” 
and “Graties agamus.”’ Part of the preface is said secretly and the long 
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conclusion is sung aloud introducing the Senctus. The consecration forms 
are sung aloud, the people singing “Amen” to each one. The Blessed 
Sacrament is censed and then the solemn Epiclesis takes place: the ripidia 


are sounded, the priest waves his hands over the oblate with a fluttering | 


motion supposed to indicate the wings of a dove, while his fingers are 
agitated to indicate the flickering of flames— since these two forms, 
the dove and the flame, are the externalizations of His presence used by 
the Holy Ghost. 

There follow the prayers of intercession—the great diptychs —as 
the deacon calls upon the people to pray for the pope, the bishops, the 
clergy, the laity, the deceased, and to recall the memory of the blessed 
Mother and the saints. The second ritual blessing takes place here, and 


then it is time for the complicated Malankara fraction (breaking of 
the Host). 


The Host is cut, with a small lance, into twelve pieces. One piece is 
dropped into the chalice. The other eleven pieces are so arranged in the 
paten as to resemble our Lord’s body; on the cross. There is one piece for 
the head, one for each arm, four for the torso, four for the legs. During 
this time the Holy Door of the sanctuary is closed or a curtain is drawn 
across the sanctuary, symbolic of the darkness that covered the earth 
during the crucifixion. The people sing hymns in the meantime. 


When the fraction has been completed, the Holy Door is opened again 
and the priest, lifting up his hands to heaven, invites the people to join 
him in singing the Our Father. The doxology concludes it, and there is an 
embolism sung by the priest. Then follows the third solemn ritual blessing. 


It is time for the majestic rite of the Elevation. First the paten, then the 
chalice, and then both together are lifted up toward heaven with appro- 
priate prayers. As the sacred Mysteries are censed the people are called 
upon to unite with our Lady in adoring our Lord, then to unite with the 


saint of the day or their patrons, and finally with all departed priests [ 


and lay people. As the congregation sings a long hymn of adoration, the 
priest prostrates once more before the altar and says his prayers of prepa- 
ration for Communion. He receives Communion himself and then com- 
municates the sacred ministers in the sanctuary, — under both species and 
separately. 


Hereupon the benediction with the Blessed Sacrament takes place. 
Other Eastern Rites, notably the great Byzantine Rite, also have such 2 
benediction, — but after Communion has been distributed to all. In the 
Malankara Rite alone the benediction is given between the Communion 
of the clergy and that of the laity. Morever, it is given twice: once at 
the altar, and then again at the Holy Door. The priest, carrying the 
covered chalice and paten, is accompanied in this short procession by the 
ministers sounding the ripidia, carrying lighted candles and swinging the 
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MALANKARA RITE 


thurible. Only after this double benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is 
holy Communion distributed to the faithful. 

After some prayers of thanksgiving, the fourth solemn ritual blessing 
is imparted, the formula of dismissal is sung, the ablutions take place, 
and finally the blessed bread (eulogia) is distributed to the people — the 
remnant of the ancient agape still faithfully preserved at every Mass by 
the Malankarese. The eulogia are distributed after high Mass in the By- 
zantine Rite in some places, and sometimes in other Rites. 


The Eucharistic Liturgy in the Malankara Rite is called the Holy Qur- 
bono (Sacrifice). The language is the ancient Syriac or Aramaic (prac- 
tically our Lord’s vernacular language), with some parts in the native 
Malayalam, which is a dialect of the great South Indian language, Tamil. 
In the church the women stay on one side, the men on the other. The sign 
of the cross is made from left to right as in the West, but the deep 
bow is used instead of the genuflection. 


The liturgical year has much in common with our own, and with the 
other forms of the Rite of Antioch, but there are feasts quite proper to 
the Malankara Rite: e.g., the day after Christmas is the great feast of 
our Lady’s prerogatives of perpetual virginity and divine maternity. On 
the second day after Christmas there is a special feast of thanksgiving 
to our Lady and St. Joseph for taking care of the Infant Jesus. 


The sacraments are administered according to the ancient formulas of 
Antioch. On the occasion of a marriage, the priest places a cross on the 
shoulder and head of the bride and groom to remind them of the necessity 
of bearing it together. ‘Holy Orders are administered by the imposition of 
hands. There are no anointings. The secular clergy may be either married 
or celibate. The monks wear yellow habits, the color of wisdom, and 
take only one vow, that of chastity — but in the Oriental sense of chas- 
tity of spirit, of soul and of body: amounting fundamentally to our own 


three vows. 


This Malankara Rite is the most recent acquisition to the rich treasure- 
house of the Catholic Church’s liturgy. It is the Indian adaptation of 
the western Antiochene Rite. Mention of the Western Antiochene Rite 
links it up at once with the Syrian and Maronite Rites. This Indian 
adaptation of the Antiochene Liturgy took place in the state of Travan- 
core, southwestern India, in the eighteenth century, after the dissident 
Malabar Christians (whose Liturgy was Eastern Antiochene or Chaldean) 
obtained a hierarchy from the Jacobite Patriarch of Syria. Over a period 
of about one hundred years, the Eastern Antiochene Liturgy was then 
gradually transformed into the Western Antiochene through the influ- 
ence of the Jacobite hierarchy. 

*The “‘Q” here represents, by standard transliteration, the hard guttural . 
of the Semitic tongues. It is the letter Koph in Hebrew, properly spelt “‘Qoph.’ 
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But the acceptance of the Jacobite hierarchy and the Western Antio- 
chene liturgy did not bring with it an acceptance of the Jacobites’ 
Monophysite doctrine. This is readily understood when we realize that 
all the Malabar Christians were Catholics in the sixteenth century, and 
were treated as such by the Holy See and by great and learned men like 
St. Francis Xavier. Unfortunately, not all the Portuguese, including mis- 
sionaries, were as Catholic in mind and spirit as St. Francis. Intolerant, 
bigoted, nationalistic, disobedient to the Holy See, suspecting heresy 
everywhere, they finally drove almost the whole Malabar Church into 
schism in 1653 by enforcing the unjust and latinizing decrees of the in- 
famous Synod of Diamper, presided over by the scheming Portuguese 
Archbishop of Goa, Alexis de Menezez. Pope Alexander VII tried to 
remedy matters by sending Carmelite Fathers to preach to the people, 
and after a few years, the majority returned to the Church. But the 
minority remained in schism until 1930, although there were some in- 
dividual conversions before then, and several attempts at corporate re- 
union that failed because of the usual reasons — politics and personalities. 
The conversion of Mar Ivanios in 1930 will, please God, initiate the 
return of the remainder of this dissident Church back into the Catholic 
fold. 

There is a bright future ahead for the Malankara Rite and its sister 
Rite, the Malabar. These people represent the ancient traditions of Chris- 
tianity in India. Even the most rabid of the modern nationalists who 
want to rid India of all foreign importations of culture and religion must 
pause and admit that the Christianity of Travancore and Cochin are 
as anciently native to India as any of their own religious practices. It is 
to be fervently hoped and prayed for therefore, that the Malabar and 
Malankara Catholics be given mission fields in India: for they have a 
much better chance of converting many of their fellow countrymen to 
the native Rites, than have the European missionaries of the Roman Rite 
or even native Indians of the Roman Rite — precisely because of the 
Rite. 

And may the dear blessed Mother of God, who is so constantly honored 
and invoked in the Malankara Rite, especially by the title of “Second 
Heaven” — may she obtain soon the reunion of all the Malabar Chris- 
tians within the one true fold of her divine Son! 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
ON THE IDEA OF THE LITURGICAL FESTIVAL’ 


FESTIVAL (dies festus) is opposed by what in Latin was 
called a dies profestus, a profane day. The terminology 
shows that originally every festival had a religious 
significance. A festival day was a dies sanctus, dies 
sanctificatus. It was hedged about with religion, pro- 

tected from every profanation, kept apart from anything which 
might defile. But with development of the race the hedge was 
broken down and things ‘“‘profane’”’ entered with increasing free- 
dom into the sanctuary of the festival. In antiquity every festival 
was religious in one way or another, but in modern ages many 
festivals have developed which have no relation at all to religion. 
Rather frequently they have become a more or less conscious sub- 
stitute for religion. 

The purpose of a festival is to set man free from his daily 
routine and to give him a chance for a higher sort of existence for 
a day. The depressing sameness of constant routine, worry about 
material needs, the burden and heats of the day are set aside. He 
is made to enjoy for the moment things which are pleasurable to 
him. But that pleasure is not found merely in the cessation of 
work. It is rather in an activity higher than a mere freedom from 
the curse of toil, an activity which is made impossible by constant 
labor. Leisure (otium) is not idleness, but rather a lifting of the 
spirit up into a higher sphere of spiritual life. On festival days 
man busies himself with play, though the play may be either high 
or low. Either way, it has no mere utilitarian purpose, but it 
always has meaning. In low leisure activities man concerns himself 
with physical exercise; in the higher he peers into the profundity of 
the world and by creative activity holds up a mirror to the secrets 
of the cosmos and of the soul. 

Thus a festival is a day for thinking of lofty things, a time 
for turning one’s gaze away from the flowing stream of change 
up to the unchangeable eternal hills. A reflection of the eternal fills 





From the Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, III, pp. 93-99. The transla- 
tion was done by the Rev. Paul Bussard, editor of The Catholic Digest, and 
associate editor of O. F. 
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the soul with the festival spirit. Out of such elevating activity 
comes joy. Festivitas originally meant joyfulness. The strength 
acquired on the festival persists in everyday life. Labor is made 
creative by reason of the remembrance of the festival’s joy as well 
as by the expectancy of the approaching festival. Accordingly 
from one point of view a festival serves a practical purpose. 

Even the modern materialist believes that a hard week deserves 


a happy week-end, although both his pleasure and his ambition. 


are found exclusively in material things. 

The more spiritual, but non-religious, person celebrates his 
festival in a similar profane fashion. He takes advantage of the 
respite to satisfy his intellectual or esthetic leanings. He gives him- 
self over to the enjoyment of beauty. He spends his festival listen- 
ing to music, going to the theatre, or looking at beauty in nature 
or in works of art. He lives over the memory of important events 
in his own life or reads of great men and their accomplishments 
in the past. For him it is a remembering without real content, 
for he does not imagine that he can render any past event present 
again by means of his mental activity. Subjective remembrance 
does ‘“‘not turn back the hands of the clock.’’ But a remembrance 
of the past has for that very reason a faint resemblance of the un- 
changeable. 

The religious festival is vastly higher. Its subject-matter is the 
divine. He who celebrates it transcends material satisfaction, goes 
beyond intellectual, esthetic and even moral activity to a divine 
life-force. This sort of festival becomes a fountain of youth in 
that divinity finds expression in his soul. 


There are as many degrees in the celebration of a festival as 
there are degrees of religious life and experience. It is impossible 
to describe them in detail here, but one can easily point out the 
most important among them. 


The main characteristic of them all is that the divine life is in 
some fashion actualized for those who celebrate the festival. It is 
not merely a remembrance but a presence. The divinity is ren- 
dered present visibly or at least made apperceptible by reason of 
some sort of activity. The highly developed religious vocabulary 
of Hellenism called that presence an epiphany. The god was made 
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manifest among his worshippers. They had called him, ‘Hear, 
come, show thyself, be here,’’ and he had come, had shown him- 
self, he was there: Advenit, epephane, adest. He was not only 
there but his coming had a purpose. He was there to act and 
help them conquer the causes of suffering just as in his first mani- 
festation he himself had suffered, struggled and conquered. But 
his worshippers acted with him. Their actions was that beneath 
which the god was present. Their act was a holy imitation (mim- 
esis, imitatio) of the divine acts, a holy action (drama, praxis, 
agere) a religious drama. Thus they made the divine life their own. 
Here then was play, but a play charged with the power of life 
much greater than that we mentioned above. Their play became a 
mysterium, because it rendered the divine present under a symbol. 
Thus the religious festival reached its pinnacle in liturgy. 


The content of the religious festival was thus quite different 
from that of the profane. It produced a joyful quickening of life 
and of pleasurable activity; but that life was divine life and the 
activity was a holy liturgical action. The divine spirit revealed 
its fulness; objective eternity descended into the transient circle of 
human life. 


To ask if those characteristics are found in the celebration of a 
Christian festival is to learn that there one finds them in highest 
development. The essence of a Christian festival is an epiphany of 
the divine, a revelation of divine power and grace to the end that 
supernatural life may be given to those who participate in the 
celebration. The epiphany was enacted in a symbolical action of 
worship, in Mysterium. ‘‘Hold fast in faith,’’ said Ambrose on the 
festival of Easter (De mysteriis, 27) ‘‘to the truth that the Lord 
Jesus, called down by the prayer of the priest, is present. He has 
said, “Where two or three are gathered together in My name, there 
am I’; how much more will He give His presence when the Church 
is there, when His Mysteries are there.”’ 

The liturgy is, then, an external celebration which pictures and 
effects the inner spiritual life — a symbol in the ancient sense of 
the word. And the dramatic quality of the liturgy is found in the 
fact that it is not a purely spiritual reality, but a reality beneath 
the veil of symbols (pictures). Again, the liturgy has no immediate 
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utilitarian purpose, but it has a meaning — a meaning of tremen- 
dous profundity which is to be the expression of divine life, to 
present the life of God on earth among men. It is like the descrip- 
tion of Wisdom which was “‘playing in the world’ and whose 
“delights were to be with the children of men” (Prov. 8:31). 

The purpose, the profit of the faithful, is thus most perfectly 
attained when the meaning is properly made evident. When the 
purpose is emphasized beyond proportion the meaning is made 
to suffer, and in that case the purpose too falls short. ‘‘He that shall 
find me, shall find life, and shall have salvation from the Lord,” 
says Wisdom playing (Prov. 8:35). Life and salvation flow from 
the Christian festival. 


To emphasize the dramatic or “‘playful’’ character of the litur- 
gy is not to minimize its seriousness. It is to point out its most 
profound and serious meaning, for when drama in the sense of a 
symbolic action disappears from the liturgy, then at the same time 
the kingdom of divine life disappears. For that divine life is re- 
vealed and given to men under the form of symbols, that is of 
effective signs. Thus the Church prays: ‘‘“May Thy sacraments, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, accomplish in us what they contain; that 
we may receive in very truth what we now celebrate under out- 
ward signs’ (postcommunion of the Ember Saturday of Septem- 
ber). And again: ‘“‘May the festival of St. John the Baptist bring 
us grace, O Lord, both to venerate what is signified (significata) 
by the glorious sacraments which we have received, and to rejoice 
at what they have wrought within us (in nobis potius edita gau- 
deamus) (postcommunion for the Beheading of St. John the Bap- 
tist). The actuality of grace is indeed greater than the external 
Mysterium-drama (spiel), but these two must remain joined to- 
gether until such time as the veils fall from before the divine. Un- 
til then it must remain the inner core of Christianity. 


When every festival finds its culmination in the sacrifice of the 
Mass, the inner essence of the Christian celebration is actualized. 
For the sacrifice of the Mass is the highest and most comprehensive 
Christian Mysterium, in which is found the kernel of Christianity, 
the redemptive act of Christ made mystically present. Through its 
symbolic celebration the Church can participate in the one-time 
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LITURGICAL FESTIVAL 


personal acts of the Lord and both express and intensify that inner 
union with Him which is described now under the figure of the 
Mystical Body, now under that of the bride, and again under 
many other figures of speech. The Mysterium is the necessary way 
to communion in the life of Christ. 


Every Sunday (dominica, day of the Lord) sees the Christian 
community gathered about the altar in order to be lifted up to the 
level of the festival. The regular return of Sunday every seventh 
day is a picture and pledge of eternity. But for the ancients the 
regular return of the year was still more of an eternal pledge. The 
steady growth of the sun’s strength after its radii in December was 
to them a guarantee of that light of their life in space and time 
which was never to be put out. For the Church did not exist so 
much in time as in eternity. The year became a path to divinity 
outside of time. Thus once in each year the Mysterium of the re- 
demption was celebrated with special majesty. Easter is the sol- 
lemnitas sollemnitatum and the festum summum, the Christians’ 


| only festival in the complete sense of the word. In fact it was fre- 


quently called simply the solemnity (sollemnitas, he heorte). The 
sacramenta paschalia, the celebration of the Easter mysteries, em- 
braced in the richest liturgical form the complete redemptive work 
of Christ. The Easter festival in turn is prolonged through the 
fifty days after Easter and finds its completion in Pentecost (named 
Pentecost for that reason) which is really only the end of Easter 
and not an independent festival in the full sense of the word. 


The festival of Epiphany originated in the second century. In 
both content and meaning it was Greek (Hellenistic). It was the 
festival of the splendid appearance of the divine King, Christ the 
Savior coming into the world. Thus it was the beginning of that 
activity of the Lord in His birth and self-revelation, which 
reached its goal in His death and resurrection. Here then was a true 
Mysterium but not the fulness of Mysterium as at Easter. A por- 
tion of the Mysterium of redemption is set apart and considered 
in itself, or, according to the mind of Hellas, the Incarnation was 
looked upon in anticipation as redemption. This festival, like the 
other, culminated in the full redemption-Mysterium, the Mass. The 
separation of Epiphany marked the beginning of the tendency to 
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set one of the redemptive acts apart and celebrate it for itself. We 
can see how this idea developed in later ages by considering the 
present state of the liturgy which, during the liturgical year, 
breaks up the work of redemption as a prism separates the colors 
of light. 


One of the early developments of the Christ-Mysterium was 
the martyr-Mysterium. In some respects the Church on such occa- 
sion celebrated the Mysterium of the Church (Ecclesia) but as 
centered upon single heroes, and therefore at first only in one par- 
ticular part of the Church which honored, as its most beautiful 
flower, its local martyr. In such cases the idea of the Christian 
festival maintained an admirable clarity. The passion of the mar- 
tyr is an exact parallel to the Mysterium of Christ. In the case of 
Christ an action was celebrated: His suffering and resultant vic- 
tory of resurrection. His passion and triumph are rendered present 
in the festival actio. The martyr, on the other hand, had not con- 
quered in his own strength. He had done so rather as a member of 
Christ (the caput martyrum). Accordingly, the passion of the mar- 
tyr was not celebrated as an independent festival-Mysterium but 
simply because his suffering had been merged with the Christ- 
Mysterium. The Eucharist is therefore the culmination of the 
martyr festival. Even today the Canon of the Mass gives the 
martyrs a place of honor. They are genuine flowerings of the 
tree of the cross. 


This idea was being finely developed when the end of the fourth 
century saw the end of the age of martyrs. In the early Church 
they had been Christ’s perfect disciples. Who could take their 
place? The difficulty was overcome through the influence of mon- 
asticism, which had the task of transplanting the early flowers 
of martyrdom and virginity into the garden of the new age and 
to nourish their growth by new means. The idea of a confessor, 
which appeared well before the fourth century, was taken over by 
the ascetics of the desert. A person who professed Christ, but did 
not shed his blood for Him, belonged to the company of confes- 
sors which was but a little less than that of the martyrs in dignity 
and worth. Their entire life was an undivided confession of 
Christ. They were confessores (homologetai). Their day of death 
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LITURGICAL FESTIVAL 


was celebrated as the summing up of their holy life, as the transi- 
tion to a perfect state of being. Theirs was a daily martyrdom, 
cotidianum martyrium (St. Jerome, Ep. 27). Thus arise the fes- 
tivals of confessors, doctors. Virginity had always been treasured as 


| a form of sanctity belonging in a special manner to women, as a 


sort of approach to martyrdom. Thus virgins became a class of 
saints like the confessors. Apostles, martyrs, confessors, doctors, 
virgins, widows — all these developed from a state of holiness in 
the Church to a class of saints. The only case in which official po- 
sition played a role was in the distinction between -onfessor pon- 
tifex and confessor non pontifex. All the saints were honored in 
the liturgy only as members of Christ. 


Then the saints who had been very close to Christ during His 
earthly life, or who had assisted at the work of redemption and 
who were therefore preferred members of His Mystical Body, were 
drawn into the Christ-Mysterium. The nativity and dormitio 
of the Blessed Virgin, and more especially the annunciation, the 
nativity of St. John the Baptist, the feasts of the martyrs — all 
these assumed a middle position between the festivals of saints 
and the proper liturgy of Christ. The festival of Sts. Peter and 
Paul became a festival of the Church in that Christ had founded 
the Church upon the apostles. 


The division of the original conception of the liturgical festival 
caused some loss to its assembled power. But the relation to the 
real Mysterium was always recognized. An action of Christ or of 
one of His members, an event in the history of sanctity was made 
mystically present, the faithful participated in the holy Action 
and thereby participated in the redemptive grace. 

The consecration of a church is quite in this line of thought. It 
is a festival of the Ecclesia, the community redeemed in the blood 
of Christ, which sees itself in the stones of the structure. Its con- 
secration as the Bride of Christ through the mysteries of union, 
its initiation through baptism, the coming of the Holy Ghost and 
the Eucharist are celebrated annually in a symbolic fashion. The 
day of the consecration of a church is justly called the natalis 
ecclesiae. It is the celebration of the Mysterium of the Church. The 
culmination of the consecration, and the anniversary of it as well, 
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is by inner necessity the eucharistic Sacrifice-Mysterium, which js 
the source of all consecration and holiness. 

The celebration of the consecration of a bishop, natalis episcopi, 
has the same meaning. It is the festival of the constant presence 
of the Lord in the Church through His consecrated servant. The 
pastor aeternus is honored in the changing persons of His instruv- 
ments. The recurrence of the day of consecration is a pledge of 
His abiding activity. 

Thus in the age of classic liturgy the idea of the liturgical fes- 
tival grew directly from the fulness of the Christ-life in the Church 
and from the after-effects of ancient culture. Its history is clearly 
the history of the development of an idea. The festival cycle of 
the ancient liturgy is like a flower (lychis). The Mysterium is 
the flower’s heart but its life and color flow out to all the petals. 
Throughout it all is suffused a splendid glory. 


Afterwards, especially since the late Middle Ages, the objective, 
dogmatic, communitarian spirit of liturgical prayer retreated before 
the influence of the more emotional and individualistic Germanic 
mind. Single truths of faith and facts of history were first removed 
from the great system of liturgical action. They were more iso- 
lated in extra-liturgical piety than drawn within it by the piety 
of the people. Thus one finds festivals instituted which are not 
so clearly connected with the early Christian concept of a festival, 
which cannot be joined so definitely with the great Christ-Myster- 
ium. They are characterized by a tendency to the abstract; they 
do not correspond to the essential nature of the liturgy as an action. 
Such festivals are indeed within the life of the flower, but they 
are about the periphery and not an organic part of it. 

Despite late development, the liturgical festival must always 
come from the essence of worship. The great reformers, like Popes 
Pius V and Pius X, had the intention of allowing the Christ- 
Mysterium, as the essence of the liturgy, to exercise its proper 
influence. This explains the preference given to the temporal cycle, 
the deliverance of Sunday, the limitation of festivals, especially 
of those made in the new abstract fashion. 

It is the task of the liturgical movement to hold fast, to develop 
these concepts both in theory and practice so that the things ac- 
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complished by Pius X may not be swamped by festivals of small 
liturgical value, as happened after Pius V. 

This short treatment might very well incite someone to do some 
research on the idea of the liturgical festival. Such a piece of re- 
search would have a great value for both life and for liturgy. 
For it is quite clear that spiritual life that comes from the Myster- 
jum is more fruitful and nearer to the ecclesiastical spirit, than 
one based mainly upon abstract ideas. 

Opo CASEL, O.S.B. 


“We priests are going to have to make the liturgical 
revival something more than the gallant effort of a few. 
Here is a movement designed to give the Mass and the 
Sacraments back to the people; to unveil them as sources 
of life and strength and beauty ... . It is the very substance 
of the liturgy that is in question, teaching the people to know 
and love the liturgy, to hunger for it as a healthy man ought 
to hunger for his food, that God’s grace may inform and 
transform their daily lives. This is the work, more than any 
other, that will effect the hoped-for miracle: ‘the living wit- 
ness of Christians’ letting their light shine before men. . . 
It is a work in which our Catholic schools and colleges so far 
have failed. They have failed probably because we priests as 
a class have failed. We have been so intent on the ‘ex opere 
Operato’ efficacy of the Mass and sacraments that we have 
forgotten a simple fact: that a starving man still may die if 
he does not know that it is food which has been placed in 
his hand. When the liturgy has ceased to be a routine ritual 
for the priest, it will cease to be a mumbo-jumbo formula for 
the laity. Love will beget love.’"-—- REV. LEO J. TRESE, in 
Commonweal, June 4, p. 189. 











TIMELY TRACTS 
DOM ODO CASEL 


T dawn of the day of Resurrection, there fell asleep in 

Christ our beloved Father, the Reverend Dom Odo 

Casel, monk of Maria Laach Abbey, doctor of sacred 

theology, in the sixty-second year of his life, the for- 

ty-second of his monastic profession, the thirty-sixth 

of his priesthood, and the twenty-sixth of his blessed work in our 
community. 

As the faithful deacon of the eternal High Priest Jesus Christ, 
having begun the sacred liturgy of Easter, he, whose thought and 
life were centered in the opus Dei, was called by the Lord to 
celebrate with Him the eternal liturgy in heaven when he had 
just finished proclaiming the ‘‘Lumen Christi’’ and was ready to 
intone the “‘Exsultet.’’ 

His whole life was beset with bodily suffering and given to 
untiring labor in sacred science; his passing over into the eternal 
Pentecost took place by the grace of God during the great night of 
the Pasch. Deo Gratias. 

The Abbess and Nuns of the Mon- 
astery of the Holy Cross, Herstelle. 


This sad announcement came only a day after a letter from Dom 
Odo himself, in which he told of having just received The Shape 
of the Liturgy as a gift from Gregory Dix, and expressed his great 
joy that all the alarming rumors about Mediator Dei had proved 
unfounded. Superficial readers had somewhere detected a condem- 
nation of the ‘“‘Mysterium” theology. But Dom Odo had. inquired 
in Rome and the answer had been: its merits have to be further 
discussed and a great deal of scholarly work to be done, before 
anybody can or will pass judgment on it authoritatively. 

When Dom Odo “‘happened”’ to find his Herstelle in 1922 he 
found the perfect laboratory for his lifelong work. It was uphill 
work and a constant struggle. The Abbey of the Holy Cross was 
then a convent of Benedictines of Perpetual Adoration, with little 
to remind one of the truly monastic life which flourishes in so 
many abbeys of women in Europe. Adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
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DOM ODO CASEL 


ment completely outweighed the divine office, and the many devo- 
tions inherited from the foundress of this modern congregation 
completely overshadowed the traditionally monastic observances. 
The Benedictine tradition which normally requires a lifelong su- 
perior, an abbess with maternal power over her nuns, was un- 
known. Instead, the good nuns, under a prioress, every year went 
through the motions of electing our Lady herself as abbess and of 
enthroning her in a paraliturgical ceremony in the abbess’ place 
in their chapter-room. At first sight this seems very poetical and 
devotional. At second sight it is a nice way of doing away with 
the practical rule of abbatial power, thus eliminating a heart-piece 
of the oldest monastic rule of the West. 


Among those many devotions that had crowded out the Bene- 
dictine tradition was one in which one of the nuns was always 
tied to a “‘pillar of scourging’’ in the sanctuary — this of course 
was a voluntary “imitation” of Christ undertaken by all who en- 
tered this kind of religious life. 


If our old orders, the monks and friars and nuns in the true 
meaning of these terms, were to adopt all the new devotions which 
spring up in the garden of the Church as time goes on — and 
keep them! — it is quite obvious that they would either have no 
time left for their own traditional way of life or be smothered 
by exercise after exercise with a schedule that would require more 
than twenty-four hours in the day. With the same resolute de- 
termination with which St. Ignatius Loyola fought for his new 
way, the monks and nuns fight for their traditions. St. Ignatius 
refused to obligate his soldiers of Jesus by an office recited in choir, 
and laid paramount emphasis on the practices acquired by the 
“Devotio Moderna’’: concentrated systematic and methodical spir- 
itual exercises and meditations designed to keep his men fit for their 
missionary and teaching tasks. Those who were called to this 
army of assault and defense needed this well-regulated and wise 
regime and had to reduce the office to a private performance. But 
this was only a half-way station: because many of our modern 
congregations have completely reversed the order. All that is by 
its nature ‘‘private’’ prayer (meditation and devotions) are in com- 
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mon, while all that is per se public worship (breviary and Mass) 
is performed individually and in private. 


An order like that of the friars is of course neither an order 
of monks nor a society of the modern kind. The Friars Minor fol- 
lowed the mind of St. Francis of Assisi and would have been mis- 
cast in the monastic role of Cluny, Citeaux, Maria Laach, o 
Solesmes. Naturaily, working among the lowly — and then illiter- 
ate — people of the city, Francis’ beloved poor, the friars had pity 
on them and gave them those devotions which appealed to them 
and they could understand: the stations, the agony of Christ, His 
five wounds, the Sorrowful Mother, His holy Name, the crib — 
for these are typically Franciscan devotions and were the glory 
of the late Middle Ages. 


I trust that these few examples help me to make the point of 
this tract: when these Benedictine sisters read their rule, their his- 
tory, the commentaries on their rule, and then saw what they 
themselves were doing, they were confused. Their great prioress 
Ambrosia Blanché had a clear mind and her heart was stirred to 
find a way for her sisters and herself out of this confusion. She 
asked the Abbot of Maria Laach to send them a man who could 
guide them and advise them. On the eve of the solution she died 
with the certainty of victory in her heart. But Pope Pius XI gave 
the sisters all they could ask for: they received an abbess, the full 
exercise of the rule, they were incorporated as an abbey into the 
Benedictine family, they were released from perpetual adoration 
and given the obligation of solemn liturgy, and the title of their 
church was raised from a saint’s name to a title of our Lord him- 
self: Holy Cross. 

The unforgettable day when Abbot Herwegen consecrated the 
new abbess Teresia, in 1924, and conferred upon her the ring, 
pectoral, crozier and throne is one of the happiest of my own 
life; for I was the deacon at the celebration, not a priest acting as 
deacon, but a real deacon. 

I know of no place where the texts and melodies of the Roman 
monastic liturgy have become so much the “‘form’’ of the spiritual 


lives of everyone in a community and of communal life as in this 
abbey of the Holy Cross. 
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DOM ODO CASEL 


The books of Aemiliana Loehr and of other nuns, and their art 
work, their illumination of books, etc., show that Dom Odo did 
not stop at surface changes. He remained the master, and made out 
of good and pious sisters a host of consecrated virgins whose con- 
secration did not stick in the folds of their coifs but permeated 
their heart and their mind. His masterful guidance led them all 
to become, more than any other community I have ever seen, a 
full-throated instrument of the Mystery of Christ, a personifi- 
cation of the Spouse of Christ. 


We are apt to forget Dom Odo’s role as master and spiritual 
father of these consecrated women and his clear vision of monas- 
ticism and the rule of St. Benedict, the spirit of the Church of 
the Fathers, because of the importance of the scholarly and literary 
achievements that have made him a towering figure in many na- 
tions. This frail, shy man, with his little, kind smile, the failing 
voice, the modest embarrassment when visited, with his quiet 
sense of humor, his gentle but blunt honesty of speech, might 
have gone through life as a book-worm whose scholarly research 
resulted in turning a few things upside down in the well-tended 
garden of professional theologians. He might have remained a 
curiosity; but he became a leader whose firmness and clearness 
were based on insight and whose authority stemmed from a loving 
recognition of truth absconded in Scripture, the Fathers, the monu- 
ments of liturgy. His profound classical education had opened his 
eyes — as St. Thomas’ eyes were lighted by Aristotle the Greek. 
To have this classical age of Christianity consciously alive with 
us today in the Church’s oldest monastic order and purely lived 
is one of the great glories of our Church. She is not drifting in the 
current of the times like a raft torn from its moorings, a prey to 
the latest fashion in spiritual life; she has the old treasures alive, 
not buried in books and documents, as witness of her unchanging 
beauty and long history. 


Dom Odo, one of the sanest and most common-sense thinkers 
of his day, was so certain of these things and worked so hard for 
their recovery, because they were witnesses of that as yet not spe- 
cialized and departmentalized common and universal Christian 
piety preserved in the oldest documents of our liturgy. Anything 
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that led to a yet purer living of the Rule, of its peculiar patristi 
spirituality, of the liturgy, was seized upon by him and elaborated 
in tireless research and meditation. He would not have been human 
had he not had his favorite — St. Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, and their Christian, orthodox ‘“‘gnosis.”” However, many 
of his favorite terms, his observations on medieval and baroqu 
spirituality, on the pneumatic character of the monastic life and 
the liturgy, which were kicked about later by careless listeners and 
“terribles simplificateurs,”’ should be regarded as what they are: 
distorted quotations out of context. He never regarded his tools 
of thought as a knife with which to cut out other people’s and 
other age’s plantations as so many weeds. But he did regret that 
successive waves of spirituality had smothered so much that wa 
simple, majestic, deeply spiritual and evangelical in the liturgy 
and the Fathers. He did not believe that any age had a right to 
treat these treasures as museum pieces for gawking escapists and 
esthetes; and he felt that the virile, chaste, intellectually integral 
spirituality of the liturgy and the Holy Rule ought to be a cor. 
rective to the exuberance of highly emotional ages which, so often, 
lack the grand form and sane sobriety necessary to make them 
congenial to all times, especially our own. 


The enormous achievement of this quiet monk who never trav- 
elled, never lectured, and never produced anything but ‘‘occasional” 
books, slim in size; who loved solitude and enjoyed company; 
practiced silence and had more to say than anybody else when he 
spoke; who preached the glorious, pneumatic Christ and was 
deeply attached to the mystery of the Cross, cannot be measured 
by me in a short article. The two essays on the liturgy in th 
series “Ecclesia Orans’’ — that shook the world! — the sixteen 
stately volumes of the Jahrbuch fuer Liturgiewissenschaft, his 
small volumes on the Mysterium and on Gnosis, a few dozen at- 
ticles and innumerable book reviews, these are his monument — 
apart from the fact that with his Abbot, Dom IIdefons Herwegen, 
he founded an entirely new school of liturgical and historical re- 
search and set the precedent for men like de Lubac. 


These volumes and the minds of his pupils contain what he has 
raised from the dust and reclaimed for us in unending labor and 
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DOM ODO CASEL 


prayer. When his “‘mysterium theology’’ began to be taken serious- 
ly, and the dogma scholars not trained in historical research, who 
read their Fathers only to pick fitting quotations, began to attack 
him —- and what attacks they were! —his followers shrank to 
a pitiful small remnant. I remember lying awake whole nights 
worried sick over the master. Even the “‘elect’’ then used to call 
Dom Simon Stricker and myself the werewolves; cries of pagan- 
ism, syncretism, hellenism arose. ‘‘Dom Odo seems to know his 
spiritual father Usener better than the Church Fathers,”” one fam- 
ous man used to repeat. Harnack, Usener, Reitzenstein — all 
Protestants and modernists, were constantly thrown at him. In 
the name of Aristotle and St. Thomas he was accused, not only 
of heresy, but of being a philosophical infant that could not think 
straight. To all of which the good monk in his cell had only a 
quiet chuckle and more research as an answer. 


Years ago I have told the story in Commonweal, how we found 
Anscar Vonier and how from then on the clouds began to dis- 
perse. There was the respected figure of Father F. Diekamp, who 
had the reputation of being, besides the most boring lecturer, also 
the dogma professor best informed on the Greek Fathers. He 
praised Dom Odo’s re-discovery of the sacrament-mysterium. So 
did the Swiss Dominicans. And while no one can now say that 
Dom Odo’s mysterium is as firmly established as a dogma — but 
is there any theory on the Mass that is? — it is taken very seriously 
by those who approach the truth to find it and who respect tra- 
dition and facts. With this key he opened a door to a treasure- 
house and the fresh air blew the dust of ages from many a precious 
thing: the Church year and its meaning, the relationship of the 
Mass to the feast of a saint, the kinship of sacrament and sacra- 
mental. Of course there were others, like Lambert Beauduin, Eu- 
gene Vandeur, Romano Guardini, Columba Marmion, Anscar 
Vonier, J. A. Jungmann, and many more. But as a single, com- 
prehensive contribution Odo Casel’s work is, I think, the most 
momentous. 


We cannot yet say whether his interpretation will be accepted. 
The recent book by Theodor Filthaut, 1947, exemplifies the many 
attempts being made to approach the true meaning of the mystery. 
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Many things are unsolved. Monographs like Henri de Lubac’s 
Corpus Mysticum show us the vast field that has as yet not been 
fully explored. But it seems safe to say that Dom Odo Casel’s 
method leads further than the verbal distinctions of de la Taille 
and others. Filthaut’s booklet gives a careful analysis of all ob- 
jections against and reasons for the mysterium, and distinguishes 
three groups: Dom Odo’s and similar theories, the adversaries who 
reject it mercilessly, and an ever growing group of theologians 
according to whom ‘“‘not only the effects of Christ’s redemptive 
work are made present (in the sacraments), but this redemptive 
action itself .... Even the severe critics admit the great significance 
of Dom Casel’s theory for contemporary theology and pastoral 
practice. . . . Its merits lie not only in the fact that it has given us 
a new approach and forced us to scrutinize our customary baggage 
of theological thought. Its decisive significance is to be seen in this: 
in an astonishingly unwavering way this theory grasps in one 
glimpse all that is the ‘reality of Christ’ and raises the essential 
to its true position, yet loses none of the accessory things.” 


One fact is certain: Dom Odo lived and thought this ‘‘Presence” 
and died in it. He had so often spoken of the “great night’’ as the 
Parousia and eternal Pentecoste. That the pneumatic Lord should 
have called him between the ‘““Lumen Christi’’ and the “‘Exsultet 
iam angelica turba caelorum’’ looks like a crown to his efforts. 
Thus Easter night 1948 became for him and the consecrated 
brides of Christ a “vere beata nox.” 


H. A. R. 
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“YOU ARE ALL BAPTIZED INTO ONE BODY” 
A BAPTISMAL DEVOTION’ 


(Stand Up) 
HYMN (New Westminster Hymnal, 188): 
Praise we our God with joy Graces in copious stream 

And gladness never ending; From that pure fount are welling, 
Angels and Saints with us Where in our heart of hearts 

Their grateful voices blending. Our God hath set His dwelling. 
He is our Father dear His word our lantern is, 

O’erfilled with parents’ love; His peace our comfort still, 
Mercies unsought, unknown, His sweetness all our rest, 

He showers from above Our law, our life, His will. 
(Kneel) 


Prst: Open Thou, O Lord, my mouth to bless Thy holy name. 

PeopLE: Cleanse also my heart * from all vain, evil and wandering 
thoughts; * enlighten ‘my understanding, * inflame my will, * so 
that I may attentively and devoutly consider * the meaning and 
importance of Thy holy sacrament of baptism. 

Priest: Bring home to us the truth of St. Paul’s words: “We are all bap- 
tized into one Body!” 

PeopLe: We are all baptized into one Body. 

Priest: What is baptism? 

PzopLe: Baptism is a sacrament * which cleanses us from original sin, * 
makes us Christians, * children of God, * and members of His 
Church. 


In our last issue (pp.319f.) Fr. Howell, S.J., described the new kind of 
liturgical mission, or ‘‘Layfolks’ Week,’’ which he has been conducting with 
considerable success in a number of English churches. In the meantime, Mr. J. 
K. Ross-Duggan, secretary of the St. Jerome Society (American counterpart of 
the English Liturgy Society) has kindly sent us sample copies of the leaflets 
used at the services. We presume Fr. Howell’s permission to reprint the one on 
baptism, hoping it will serve as a convincing advertisement. (The other seven 
leaflets, on the Mystical Body, confirmation, penance, matrimony, etc., are 
equally good.) Copies, at 3s 9d per hundred can be secured from Snape & Co., 
Bolton’s Court, Preston, Lancs, England. We see no reason, moreover, why 
such services should be limited to the time of mission; the idea is just as applica- 
ble for the occasional sermon on baptism, etc. Appropriate hymns from the St. 
Gregory Hymnal or elsewhere could be substituted if need be. In fact, the possi- 
_ for -good opened up by such para-liturgical services seem unlimited. — 
D. 
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Priest: When you received the sacrament of baptism, you were, most of | pauss’ 
you, tiny children who did not understand what was happening. Let I 
us therefore go over the ceremonies together, that we may better tr 
understand what was implied. — Through the mouth of your god- P 

r 
f 





parents you asked, at the church door, for baptism. The priest said: 
“What dost thou ask of the Church of God?” And you replied: 
Peorte: Faith. 


, | PEoP! 

Priest: What doth faith bring thee to? PRIES” 
Peop.e: Life everlasting. | Prop! 
Priest: “If then thou desirest to enter into life, keep the command- | PRIES’ 
ments. Thou shalt iove the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, | prop) 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind; and thy neighbor a | pares 
thyself.” The priest then made the sign of the cross upon your fore- j 
head and your breast, saying: “Receive the sign of the cross upon I 

thy forehead and upon thy heart; take unto thee the faith of the j 
heavenly precepts; and in thy behavior be such that thou mayest / ¢ 
become a temple of God.” | (Kne 


Peope: In the name of the Father * and of the Son * and of the Holy Grou 
Ghost. * We gladly receive, O Lord, * the sign of the cross * upon 
our foreheads and our hearts; * make us faithful to the heavenly | Pgop; 


precepts, * that we may be worthy * to be temples of God. y 
Priest: The priest then held his hand above you, as a sign that God’s | Pairs 
Church would take you under its protection. Say now for yourselves / P 
the prayer which he said for you then: | t 
PeopLe: “Almighty and everlasting God, * Father of our Lord Jesus I 
Christ, * vouchsafe to look upon us * whom Thou hast been pleased ] 
to call unto the Faith. * Drive out from us all blindness of heart,* | Grou 
break the bonds of Satan wherewith we were tied, * open to us, t 


O Lord, the gates of Thy mercy * that we may be freed from the | Pror’ 
foulness of all wicked desires, * may joyfully serve Thee in Thy , 
Church * and may make progress from day to day. * Through ; Prirs 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” I 
Priest: Next the priest blessed some salt, which is a symbol of preserva- ) 
tion, and put a little of it on your tongue with a prayer that God (Stan 
might preserve you from all harm. Then he prayed that the devil 
might be driven far from you, and he signed you afresh with the | © Fat 
sign of the cross. All this happened outside the church itself. So you On 
were then invited to enter, being carried in the arms of your god- / We « 
mother who, on the way to the font, recited in your name the 
Apostles’ Creed. Say it now for yourselves, in memory of the day | , An 





when it was first said for you. | n he 
(Stand) " 
Pzop.e: “I believe in God the Father Almighty *. . . . And life eve To m 
lasting. Amen.” Poe 
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Priest: Before you were carried into the baptistry, the priest once again 
prayed that the devil might be driven far away, in order that you 
might become in baptism a temple of the Holy Ghost. He then 
asked you three questions, to which your godparents replied in your 
name. Let us now repeat these questions which you can now answer 
for yourselves. — ‘“‘Do you renounce Satan?” 

PeopLe: “I do renounce him.” 

Priest: “And all his works?” 

Pope: “I do renounce them.” 

Priest: “And all his pomps?” 

PeopLe: “I do renounce them.” 

Priest: Then he invited you to the font, questioned you once again as to 
your faith, and, being satisfied by the answers of your godparents, 
proceeded to pour the baptismal water in the form of a cross upon 
your head, saying: “I baptize thee in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

(Kneel) 

Group: We who were taken up into Christ by baptism * were taken up, 
all of us, into His death. 

PeoPLE: We too, all of us, * have been baptized into one body, * so now 
we are Christ’s Body, * organs of it, * depending on one another. 

Priest: The priest then dipped his thumb into holy chrism, the holy oil 
of priesthood. With this chrism you were anointed; this should 
remind you that, as members of the Mystical Body of Christ, you 
have the power to collaborate in offering the Sacrifice of the Mystical 
Body, the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Group: We are now a holy priesthood, * able to join in offering up 
that spiritual sacrifice * which God accepts through Jesus Christ. 
PeopLe: We are a chosen race, * a royal priesthood, a consecrated people, 

* whom God means to save for Himself (1 Pet. 2:5,9). 

Prigst: The priest then put on you a white cloth, to remind you of your 
baptismal innocence; and gave to you a burning candle to show that 
you now belong to Him who is the Light of the world. 


(Stand) 
HYMN: 
O Father, Son and Holy Ghost But most we thank Thee for the 
One God in Persons Three, grace 
We come in faith, to count the Of that thrice-blessed day, 
cost, Which sped us in our Christian race 
And give ourselves to Thee. And washed our sins away. 
In hope and love Thy name we Then we were free from guilty 
bless stain 
For countless mercies given; Tho’ sad and sinful now, 
To make our earthly burdens less, With contrite hearts we come again 
And smooth our way to heaven. And here renew our vow. 
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(Sit Down) 

Priest: Let us hear now what St. John tells us in his third chapter (John 
3:1-7). And St. Paul wrote to the Colossians (Col. 3:1-11). Finally, 
hear the words of St. Jude (Jude, 1-5,20-25). 


SERMON 
(Stand) 
HYMN “Faith of Our Fathers... . ” 
(Kneel) 


HYMN: “O Salutaris Hostia. ... ” 

Priest: O Lord God, we thank Thee. 

Peopte: O Lord God, we thank Thee. 

Priest: We thank Thee that Thou didst send Thy Son Jesus Christ to | 
redeem us from sin. 

Prope: We thank Thee * that Thou didst accept His great sacrifice on 
Calvary. 





Priest: We thank Thee that through this Sacrifice mankind can bk 
reconciled with Thee. 
Peopte: We thank Thee * that Thy Son our Lord founded His Church. | 

Priest: We thank Thee that He commanded His Church to baptize all 
nations. 

PeopLe: We thank Thee * that we have been called to the grace of | 
baptism. 

Priest: We thank Thee that in baptism we are cleansed of original sin | 
and given the supernatural life of grace. 

Peopte: We thank Thee * that in baptism we were made members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Priest: We promise Thee, O Lord, to walk worthy of the vocation 
wherein we are called. 

PeopLe: We renew our baptismal vows * and we promise Thee * to| 
remain true to our Faith. 

Priest: The Lord be with you. 

Peorie: And with thy spirit. 

Priest: Let us pray: 

ALL: O God, whose only-begotten Son” appeared in the substance of 
our flesh; * grant, we beseech Thee; * that as we confess Him to| 
have been outwardly like unto us, * so we may deserve to be in- | 
wardly created by Him anew. * Through Jesus Christ our Lord. | 
Amen. (Collect, octave of the Epiphany.) | 


HYMN: “Tantum Ergo Sacramentum. ... ” 
BLESSING. DIVINE PRAISES. 


HYMN: O Sacrament most holy, O Sacrament divine, 
All praise and all thanksgiving be every moment Thine. 
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(Stand) 
rt (John| HYMN (New. Westminster Hymnal, 215): 


Finally, My God accept this heart this day, Anoint me with Thy heavenly 


And make it wholly Thine. grace, 
That I from Thee may never stray And seal me for Thine own; 
And ne’er from Thee decline. That I may see Thy glorious face, 


And worship at Thy throne. 
Before the Cross of Him who died All glory to the Father be 


Behold I prostrate fall; All glory to the Son; 
Let every sin be crucified All glory, Holy Ghost, to Thee, 
il And Christ be all in all. While endless ages run. 
rist to 
LITURGICAL BRIEFS 

rifice on | UR Contributors: — FR. BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B., of our 

Abbey, was one of the original collaborators with Father 
can be Virgil in launching O.F. and the Liturgical Press. At present 





he is directinig the establishment of a new monastic foundation in 
Church. | Puerto Rico. — ROGER CAPEL is the pen-name of an English lay- 
ptize all} man, author of several books and frequent contributor to Catholic 
periodicals. —- REV. CLEMENT ENGLERT, C.SS.R., teaches liturgy 
race of | at Mount St. Alphonsus Seminary, Esopus, N.Y., and is spiritual 
_ , , | director of the Ukrainian Catholic Seminary at Stamford, Conn. 
inal sin} He is well known in clerical circles through his articles on Oriental 
rites in the Homiletic and American Ecclesiastical reviews. —DOM 
bers of | ODO CASEL, recently deceased, spearheaded historical-theological 
_ | scholarship on the liturgy in Germany since World War I; his 
focation | writings also exercise considerable influence on the lively liturgical 
4 ..| apostolate and study centering around the French Maison Dieu. 
hee* to} We are fortunate in having H.A.R., one of his disciples and 
friends, give a personal appreciation of the master. 





Under the patronage of His Excellency Archbishop Cushing, the 
ninth annual Liturgical Week will convene this year at Boston, Aug- 
ust 2 through 6. Meetings are to be held in Mechanics Hall. The 
ance of | theme of the Week is “The New Man in Christ.” Details of the entire 
Him to| program will be announced later. Anyone seeking further informa- 

be in-| on, about activities of the Weck or about accommodations, may 

Lord write to the president of the Liturgical Conference: Rev. Thomas 
. '| Carroll, Liturgical Week Headquarters, 49 Franklin St., Boston. Since 
congregational participation in holy Mass ranks first en the daily 
agenda, those planning to attend should if possible be prepared to 
join in the singing of Kyrie X “ad libitum,” the Ambrosian Gloria, 
Credo I, Sanctus III, and Agnus Dei X. 

* 





The Center for Men of Christ the King, at Herman, Pa., is 
conducting four training weeks for Catholic Action leadership this 
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summer: June 14-20, July 5-11, July 26-August 1, August 16- 
22. The eighteen conferences each week are designed to develop 
the basic topic: ‘Every Parish a Center of Catholic Action.”” The 
approach will be theoretical as well as practical, with emphasis on 
spiritual, liturgical foundations. Conferences are open to both men 
and women. Fee for the full week: twenty dollars, including 
board and room. Several scholarships are available for those un- 
able to afford even this modest sum. Reservations should be sent 
to William Cleary, Center for Men of Christ the King, Herman, 
Pa. — The Center also announces for fall publication a second 
volume by Rev. Bernard Meyer, M.M., whose earlier Mystical 
Body in Action has proved one of the best C.A. workbooks. 
Entitled The Christian Family in Action, it will give ‘‘a vision of 
the new type of Christian family which is to take the place of the 


old family of rugged individualism.’’ That of course can mean | 


everything or nothing; but we are inclined to trust Fr. Meyer. 


The price of the volume will again be kept to a minimum: one | 


dollar, with discounts for quantity orders. 


+ 
“For the administration of baptism I use The Gift of Life 


booklet published by your Press. I always have a dozen or 50 | 
handy in the sacristy and distribute them to the godparents and | 


others present. During the rite I add brief explanations of some of 
the ceremonies, sometimes for emphasis reading the English trans- 
lation after the Latin. Now in view of thé Holy Father's recent 
encyclical on the liturgy, ts it permissible for me to continue so, or 
what do I have to cut out?’’ — REV. R. F. 

The encyclical Mediator Dei does not answer the question, at 
least not directly. While insisting on the importance of Latin as 


the liturgical language of the Western Church, it likewise admits | 


in principle that the use of the vernacular would be advantageous 
in certain sacramental rites. (These are not specified: but the 
response to Cardinal Suhard, quoted in our last issue, pp. 320-2, 
gives some indication of the mind of the Holy See.) What it does 
condemn, vigorously, are innovations through private initiattive, 
per modum facti: more particularly, the arbitrary substitution of 
the vernacular for Latin without previous permission of the Holy 
See. In its response to the late Archbishop Groeber of Freiburg, 
but intended for the entire German episcopate (January 11, 1943), 
Rome expressed its willingness to extend for Germany the already 
wide and traditional use of the vernacular in the administration 
of sacraments and sacramentals if such be for the good of souls — 
but again pointed out that the German hierarchy would have to 
ask for such an extension from the Holy See. (We take the occa 
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sion to voice the humble hope that our own American hierarchy 
may soon ask for privileges similar to those recently extended to 
France in this matter.) 

To get back to our question. The procedure outlined by our 
correspondent does not seem to offend against any specific legisla- 
tion. Rather, it corresponds to the rubric in the Roman Ritual 
(Tit. I, n. 10): “Im Sacramentorum administratione . . . caere- 
momarum significationes, ut Concilium Tridentinum praecepit, .. . 
ubi commode fieri potest, (sacerdos) diligenter explicabit.”” The 
words “in sacramentorum administratione’’ would seem to imply 
that explanation may not only legitimately but laudably be given 
in the course of the actual administration. If kept brief, there 
would be no danger of interrupting the moral continuity of the 
rite as a whole. Moreover, if “‘physical rubrics’’ are allowed (e.g., 
“Hold the child thus and so’’), no one should cavil at a few 
“moral rubrics.’’ And experience certainly shows that when the 
rite is thus explained, and reverently and unhurriedly performed, 
the people invariably are grateful — and edified. 

A final suggestion. If the minister himself uses the same booklet 
that he gives to the people, not only can he more readily help 
them “‘keep up with the priest,” but the psychological effect is 
bound to be that of closer union and more intimate participation. 
It will also in most cases render superfluous the repetition in Eng- 
lish, for the sake of explanation, of the content of any of the 
Latin texts. 

The proper administration of baptism can be a more effective 
instruction on the vocation and dignity of being a Christian than 
any sermon preached from a pulpit. And it is given at a time when 
the people’s hearts are disposed to receive the sacred message. 
“Cibavit illos Dominus pane vitae et intellectus.”’ 


¢ 


A good follow-up study on Dr. Willis Nutting’s “Religious 
Education in the Home” (O.F., Feb. 22, 1948; incidentally, this 
is being reprinted by the Liturgical Press in pamphlet form), is 
Fr. Clarence Raker’s article in the May 29 issue of America, ‘‘Miss- 
ing Something?”’ Fr. Raker is convinced that “‘rare is the child 
who starts off at school with even the faintest knowledge of the 
simplest prayers. Time and travel have taught me that this is 
equally true in the great parochial schools of sprawling city par- 
ishes and in the Saturday catechism classes of rural areas.’’ Apply- 
ing the sociological principle of subsidiarity, this means that there 
exists ‘‘an injustice, a grave evil, and a disturbance of right order’ 
(Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno). It is not merely a matter of 
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learning something less well in school; the problem is more basic 
To quote Fr. Raker again: 


For Sister (in parochial schools) can never teach her small pupik 
that praying is part of home — like eating and drinking and laugh. 
ing and playing and loving and being loved. Sister will never succeed 
in persuading Tommy and Mary Louise that learning to pray isn’t 
just something that goes with school, like learning to read and count 
and write. 


The very existence of the Cana Conference, and its appeal to 
young couples, proves that parental idealism does exist, and is 
eager for guidance. We have personally had occasion to speak at 
several Cana meetings, in large city parishes; and in each case we 
met with an enthusiastic zeal that put our unpriestly pesssimism 
to shame. We shall have to trust more, and to tap, the Christly 
power inherent in the sacrament of matrimony, to make of the 
Christian family ‘‘a school of divine service,’’ the ecclesiola in 
which children are brought up as adorers in spirit and truth. 


+ 


The old question about when the introit chant may be begun! 
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has been definitely settled. Despite the Gradual’s rubric, that the } against ; 


chanters intone it “‘accedente sacerdote ad Altare,’’ authors were 
generally agreed that one had to wait until the priest reached the 
foot of the altar. In a private reply dated January 29, 1947, to 
Canon Harismendy, master of ceremonies of the diocese of Ba- 
yonne, the Sacred Congregation of Rites has now approved the 
full processional use of the introit: several verses of the psalm 
may be sung, with the antiphon repeated after each, -‘‘so that the 
singing of the introit fill in the entire time from the celebrant’s 
leaving the sacristy to his reaching the altar’ (cf. The Clergy Re- 
view, January, 1948, p. 63, quoting La Revue Grégorienne). 


The question may seem academic. Not when the introit is to 
be sung, but that it be sung, is the problem facing most of our 
parishes. But the decree has relevance for great pontifical functions, 
when the officiating prelate enters in solemn procession: the “‘grand 


march” on the organ can now be replaced by the genuine article. | 


On more ordinary occasions, too, where the time element militates 
against sung Masses, something is gained by the decree. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that a part of the Mass has been 
officially restored to its historical role — “‘juxta morem antiquum” 
— not as a bit of antiquarian fluff, but as something functionally 
called for by the rite. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“EMPTY CHURCHES” 


To the Editor: —I agree with Donald Attwater that the Church of 
England’s quality and influence is high. Nevertheless it is true that in the 
large towns (which in present-day England are decisive) the C. of E. 
churches are nearly empty and ours are each packed at numerous Sunday 
Masses. And I say this fact is worth remembering in discussions on the 
vernacular. 

A word in reply to your other correspondents who are so angry with 
me for wanting not even the instructional parts of Mass in English. 
They are mistaken if they think I am anti-vernacular. In weddings, 
funerals, etc., I always use vernacular as freely as authority permits and 
as circumstances seem to indicate. For years I have had the older school 
children doing a dialogue Mass with the proper read aloud in English and 
have lately introduced the same into two other parishes. 

But also I have tried to imagine what it would be like if every priest 
had to say every Mass audibly in English, in churches of all sizes, ard the 
prospect does not attract me one bit. 

England (Rev.) N. N. 


To the Editor: — Whatever the fundamental merits of the cases for and 


it the } against a greater use of vernacular in the liturgy, the stand-pat Latinists 
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sem bent on confusing the issue by making mountains out of mole hills. 
Technical difficulties are erected by them into unsurmountable obstacles, 
especially in the musical field. To state, as some writers have, that Eng- 
lish words cannot be sung to the Gregorian tones is simply not true. 
In some cases, liturgical plainsong must be adapted to the requirements 
of English, but never to the extent of destroying the distinctive quality 
of the music, as written for Latin words. The proof that this can be done 
lies in the fact that it has been done, and well done. I write, not as a 
musician, but as one who participated actively for many years in the 
use of an English liturgy, sung to plainsong notation. In other words, I 
am a Catholic of only ten years standing who lived for several decades 
as an Anglican. I was altogether wrong as to the content of the Faith, 
as are my former co-religionists. But I maintain that we were quite right 
in our concepts of liturgical participation and ecclesiastical music. 

I know that citing Anglican usage to Catholics of the “non possumus” 
school is not being very diplomatic. I must call attention, however, to 
the long-established customs of so-called “Anglo-Catholic” parishes, 
here and in England. In these parishes, both choirs and people sing Eng- 
lish words to plainsong notation, Sunday by Sunday and year by year. 
They sing the authentic music of the Mass, Vespers, processional hymns, 
Benediction, the Holy Week Triduum, etc., and have so done for many 
years. The rendition of the music and the performance of the ceremonies 
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is often far more edifying than that found in Catholic churches, 
Anglican religious houses, the entire divine office is sung (daily) in 
vernacular, to the authentic music. The famous Anglican, Canon Doug! 
las, was a master in the fields of liturgy and music, having had the bene, 
fit of long residence at Solesmes and other Catholic centers of these 
He maintained that there are no difficulties in the area of English plain 
chant which cannot be overcome by proper scholarship and ability. 

Another bugaboo is the matter of a satisfactory translation of the Latid 
liturgy into readable and singable English. Catholic linguistic scholar 
should be able to do what was so well done by the infamous Cranme 
and his associates. And to show that one need not be a heretic to writ 
decent English, it is only necessary to refer to the masterly translation} 
accomplished by Monsignor Knox. In any event, an official translation] 
intended for liturgical use, would be scrutinized and authorized by 
the Holy See. One may feel quite safe in such hands. It would seem that 
Catholics in the United States and in England should begin to considej 
fundamentals rather than trivia, and be governed first of all by a zeal foj 
souls. A well-informed priest in one of our largest cities has stated tq 
the writer that it is a matter of record that forty percent of the Catholics 
in that city fail habitually to assist at Sunday Mass. His considered opin 
ion is that a much greater use of the vernacular in the liturgy is the firs 
necessary step in the reclamation of these straying sheep. 


Redding Ridge, Conn. THeEopore C. P. VERMILYE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GOD THE FATHER. Meditations by Emile Guerry, Titular Bishop of Achri 
Translated by A. H. C. Downes. Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y. 194 
Pp. xxx-184. Cloth, $2.50. 

For eighteen years, St. Teresa of Jesus says, except after communicat 
ing, she never dared begin to pray without a book. It acted as a compan; 
ion to her, a help, a shield with which to parry the blows of her mam 
thoughts. Without a book, aridity attacked her, but as soon as she beg 
to read, it acted as “bait to her soul” by collecting her scattered though 
Often the mere fact that she had it by her was sufficient. Such is t 
testimony of one who confessed to an imagination so poor that she nev 
succeeded in picturing the Lord’s humanity, much less being able to rea 
son in discursive fashion (during her two decades of “dryness,” the time, 
that is, which most of us would gladly exchange for our own greents 
years). Teresa saw God’s hand in the books that she used as aids to prayer, 
for they partly supplied for the lack of adequate spiritual direction which 
she so often lamented. 

Prayer, never 2m easy task, becomes doubly difficult as the Christiay 
soul passes from a consideration of the sacred humanity to the Godhead 
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hes. Wind its infinite perfections. The youthful Augustine, still caught in the 
in thf ils of Mani, wept miserably at his attempts to lift his mind to God — 
| Dougl what made it more impossible was that when I thought of You it was 
1e ened sot as of something firm and solid.” His God was still error and fantasy, 
°S€ arti ne upon whom burdens could not be laid, for they fell into emptiness 
1 plain} nd rested twice heavily on his own shoulders. 
ry: _| In view of the hardships encountered by two who became perfect, it 
1 Lath sot surprising that souls of lesser stature should find their union with 
scholard¢o4 impeded or delayed by the same twofold limitation. Bishop Guerry 
‘FanMetis provided them comfort and assistance in his series of considerations 
© Writtin the First Person of the divine Trinity, “the Father of all that gives 
slationy light.” It is a work of great dogmatic comprehension, yet one in which 
slation| uxction is not lacking. Illustration and example do not abound, except 
zed by for the figures employed by the Son to acquaint men with the power, 
= that visdom, and love of the Father. Indeed, the great merit of the book is 
onsidey ht it hopes to curb certain undogmatic eccentricities of modern Christ- 
real fo entered piety. “He became incarnate that He might reveal to us the 
ated “Gecrets of the Father. His words, His doctrine, are the very confidences 
atholics of the Father; and it is these confidences that the Church has translated 
d opiny into her dogmas.” Text after text recalls to our minds that Christ con- 
he first eived His work to consist in making the eternal Father known to men. 
If Jesus’ devotion was to the Father, why should not ours be, in and 
ILYE |through our devotion to Jesus? But it is not, largely, and will not be 
until we live by the liturgy and the Scriptures, as the Church directs. 
How many children leave our schools with only a six-letter word where 
the Father should be (with the Holy Spirit it is much the same), so that 
Achridg When the Savior hides His face by way of trial, or suffers them in adoles- 
. 194% cence or adulthood to be acquainted with the modernism that reduces His 
person to shadowy manhood, there is no one there when the terrified dis- 
unicat| ciples look up, not even Jesus! 
mpanj The meditations are brief, the paragraphing succinct — often a single 
' man} sentence or phrase each. Individual chapters deal with Father, Son and 
bega# Holy Spirit; a corollary outline of spirituality founded on devotion to 
ough the Father develops various virtues, charity especially, as well as prayer 
1S 4 and the liturgical life. The Sacred Heart of Jesus is here as the gift of the 
> nevél Father and the way to Him; Mary, as co-worker with her Son in the re- 
to rea demptive offering to the Father. 








: tim: There are a number of striking texts from the Fathers interspersed, and 
reenes] ome helpful theological notes of introduction. Venite ad aquas! 

ards G. S. S. 
whic 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF THE EAST. Vol. I: Churches in Com- 
risti munion with Rome. Vol. II: Churches not in Communion with Rome. By 
Donald Attwater. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1948. Pp. xv-248; 

odhea xiv-290. Cloth, $4.00 each volume. 
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Donald Attwater is dependable. When he writes something, you 
be sure you are getting no frills, but good, substantial stuff, interes 
presented, about things that matter. And when he writes about his 
cialty, Eastern Christianity, you very probably ought to have the b 
in your library —if you belong to the people who should know 
thing about Eastern Rites. As things now stand, that class of peop 
large, and constantly growing. Sympathetic interest in our Eastern b 
ren, the separated as well as the united, is no longer “elective” for 
educated Catholic, and most certainly not for priests and teachers, 
Church’s essential note of catholicity demands it, not to speak of 
virtues of justice and charity. 


Within the past ten or fifteen years our English literature on 
Eastern Churches has happily increased to a respectable volume. } 
of it has been of good quality, and thus choice becomes difficult. Ig 
our considered opinion, however, that with these two books by Attw 
and his Eastern Catholic Worship (Devin-Adair), all ordinary needs 
be met. The latter contains the translations of the various Eastern 
urgies, i.e., the Eucharistic texts themselves; the present set g 
abundant and accurate “general information” — about the history 
the rites, their extension, organization and present state of the Churd 
etc. We had occasion recently, when Archbishop Mar Ivanios of 
was paying our abbey a visit, to verify the accuracy of Attwater’s d 
on the Liturgy and the history of the Malankarese rite. He passed 
test with honors. 


The present two volumes represent a thorough revision of two ea 
works: The Catholic Eastern Churches, and The Dissident East 
Churches. Statistics have been brought up to date, and the bibliograg 
corrected and expanded. A generous number of photographs, of ve 
ministers, monks, churches, eikons, liturgical vessels, illustrate and 
value to the text. While the author believes in the eirenic method 
the matter of reunion, he likewise believes in plain speaking. The 
a detailed index. 








